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colourist of the Florentine school, it is not so mannered,
so futile an imitation as the Madonna dell' Arpie, or
the Assumption, in Florence. Yet it is how much less
than the beautiful Dispute as to the Trinity, or the
wonderful series of portraits of himself or his wife. Just
there he seems to touch life as never or almost never in
his compositions. How simple and straightforward, for
instance, is the portrait of a sculptor in the National
Gallery, how vivid, how truthful his portraits of himself;
how expressive those of his wife. That damaged but
still lovely picture, here in the Prado, of Lucrezia del
Fede really redeems him for once from a charge of
insincerity, grandiosity, or sentimentalism. How beauti-
ful she is, how living, how full of possibilities, still young
and unacquainted with the sacrifices that her mediocrity
will presently demand of her. It is thus as a portrait
painter, who, after all, has left in his pictures * an auto-
biography as complete as any in existence/ that Andrea
del Sarto comes to his own ; almost a great painter, he is
seldom a great artist, anxious rather to make his confes-
sion to a world that was so ready to excuse him, and to
worship him, just because he failed to show his superiority
to it. As a Florentine painter, he seems ever among
strangers; and it is really as a Venetian, exiled in
Florence, one who had been forced by some irony of
circumstance to forgo his birthright in the invigorating
and worldly city that might have revealed to him just
the significance of life which we miss in his pictures, that
he appeals to us ; a failure difficult to explain, a weak but
beautiful nature spoiled by mediocrity.
It is something less admirable that you find in the
majority of pictures that bear in this Gallery the most
' beloved name in art/ the beautiful name of Raphael.
Something, I know not what, seems to have befallen
them, they are so much less lovely than their reputation,